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PARTY GIVEN 
AT BOX MAKER 
INSTALLATION 


New officers of Box Makers Un- 
ion 3034 of Salinas were installed 
last Friday night, following which 
a gala party was given by the 
union to pay tribute to retiring 


and new officers, according to Busi- ; 


ness Agent James Sims. 

Retiring President Elmer Olden- 
burg installed the new officers at 
the short meetings in the Ameri- 
can Legion Hall and the party was ; 
underway at once, Sims said, 

New officers are: 

President—Hugh Blevins. 

Vice President—‘‘Hap” Huston. 

Recording Secretary—cC. Pervoise. 

Financial Secretary-Treasurer— 

Albert Long. 
Warden—Donald Fowler. 
Trustees—George Deal, Clifford 
R. Wood, Louis Callahan. 


Electricians 


» Await Contract 


’ 


In Salinas Area 


Negotiations for a new union 
wage agreement and contract were 
nearing completion last week-end 
and members of the union hoped to 
have the agreement consummated 
by the end of this week, Bus:ness 
Representative Carl Lara report- 
ed for Electrical Workers Union 
248. 

International Representative 
“Chuck” Hughes of the IBEW 
was in Salinas to assist the union 
in negotiations. 


Collins Electric Co. of Los An- 
geles has started the major pro- 
ject of rewiring and installing a 
new electrical system for the King 
City school. Two men brought here 
by Collins have cleared into Local 
243. 


Louie’s Electrical Shop rushed 
work on the Salinas Automotive 
Drive-In Theatre to get electric 
installations completed for opening 
on July -i.-- 


Enterprise Electric Co. is mak- 
ing rapid progress on various units 


in the South Main Street Business- 


Development in Salinas. 


Box Makers Win 
Retroactive Pay 


In Modesto Area 


Box makers at the Modesto plant 


of the California Pine Box Com-, 


pany have won their wage increase 
retroactive to March 21, 1948, ac- 
cording to James Sims, business 
agent for Box Makers Union 3034 
of Salinas, this union having juris- 
diction over the Modesto plant. 

Sims said that wage increases of 
7% cents per hour for piece work 
and 10 cents per hour for ware- 
housemen were won through nego- 
tiation recently. For some reason, 
however, the retroactive date had 
not been established for the Modes- 
te plant. 

Negotiations resulted in the win- 
ning of back pay checks for the 
Modesto workers last week. 


“Teamster Faces 


e 
Eye Operation . 

Jerald Morgan, member of Gen- 
eral Teamsters Union 890, is faced 
with a serious eye operation as a 
result of an “eye flash’ he was 
exposed to. about a year ago, the 
union reported last week. 

Morgan has entered the Stanford 
Lane Hospital in San Francisco, it 
was reported, where the operation 
has been scheduled. Seriousness of 
the injury was indicated in the 
announcement that he may lose 
sight of one or both eyes. 


Mechanics Sign 


Milk Firm Pact 


A new wage agreement and con- 
tract has been negotiated and 
signed with the Golden State Milk 
Company, covering maintenance 
mechanics at the Salinas plant, it 
was announced last week by A. B. 
Woodward, union business repre- 
sentative. 

Substantial wage increases and 


other gains were recorded, Wood-: 


ward said. 


Andrade, Harris 
Due Back Tuesday 


Secretary-Treasurer Peter A. An- 
drade and President Albert Harris 
of General Tearasters and Ware- 
housemen 890 of Monterey County 
were due back Tuesday of this 
week from Bellingham, Wash., 


: where they have been attending an 


eleven-western-state conference of 
Teamsters, 


be ea re, ae 
+ » 


Culinary Dance 
Tickets on Sale 


Tickets for the dance of Culinary 
Alliance 467 of Salinas on Tuesday, 
August 10, at the Salinas Moose 
Hall are now on sale, Secretary 
Bertha Boles of the union reported 
last week. 

Members of the union attending 
last week’s membership meeting 
were given tickets sto sell and dis- 
tribute to others wishing to sell 
them, she said. Persons wanting 
tickets may buy them from any 
member of Local 467 or from the 
union’s headquarters at the Labor 
bikin sit 


Social Security. 
Benefits Stop 
lf $15 Earned 


Any person who is 65 or older 
and who has worked sufficiently 
under the Social Security Act to 
qualify for benefits is eligible to 

le a claim for monthly insurance 
benefits and receive payment for 
any month in which he does not 
work in covered employment and 
earn wages of more than $14.99. 

The wife, 65 or older, of an elig- 
ible wage earner may also file a 
claim and receive insurance bene- 
fits for each month her husband is 
entitled to payment. Claimants 
who intend to return to work when 
their employer starts operating 
again are free to do so; however, 
their benefits stop with the first 
month -in which they earn more 
than $14.99 but the benefits will 
begin again with the first month 
in which they are not working. 
All wages earned after returning 


!to work will be considered in de- 
termining -the benefit rate when | 


the claimant is again eligible to 
receive payment. 

Furthermore, a wage earner can 
receive unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits and old-age insurance 
benefits at the same time, if he 
qualifies under both programs. 

Anyone interested in filing his 
application for old-age insurance 
or in obtaining information about 
the program should call at the of- 
fice of the Federal Social Security 
Administration, 1003. Commercial 
Building, 28 North First Street, San 
Jose. : 


Monterey Bar, 
Culinary Union 
'Has Election 


Annual election of officers for 


‘Monterey Culinary-Bartenders 483 


is scheduled for all day Tuesday of 
this week, with installation of offi- 
cers set for the union’s meeting 
Wednesday night, according to 
Secretary George L. Rice. 

Rice, who has served the union 
for a year as secretary and repre- 
sentative and led the local union 
through recent negotiations for a 
new contract with wage increases, 
is unopposed for re-election. 


Culinary - Bar 
Unions Press 
Hollister Move 


Organizational efforts of Bar- 
tenders 545 and Culinary Alliance 
467 of Salinas in the Hollister area 
are being spurred by the unions’ 
secretaries, Al Clark and Bertha 
Boles. 

Both officials reported that trips 
last week into Hollister were fruit- 
ful and said that it was expected 
that most of the larger houses in 
the area would be in the union fold 
shortly. 


Box Makers Denote 


| Watsonvillé Meets 


Meetings of the Watsonville unit 
of Box Makers Union 3034 will be 
held henceforth on the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
at the Watsonville Labor Temple, 
462-A Main Street, Business Rep- 
resentative James Sims reports. 

Growth of the Watsonville unit 
has brought demands for local 
meetings, Sims said, and the union 
probably will affiliate at once with 
the Watsonville Central Labor 
Council. 


Business Area 


Building Ending 

The “boom” of work in the South 
Main Street development in Salinas 
has passed the peak and reportedly 
is near an end, according to union 
officials. New stores in the business 
development are almost completed 
and some have opened already. 
Further projects, while believed in 
the offing, have not materialized 
and definite information is uncer- 
tain, it was reported. , 


In 1825 the Boston carpenters 
started ee first of a number of 


FISH CANNER 
VOTE AWAITED; 
ROW’ QUIET 


Ballots have been sent by the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
all members of Fish Cannery 
Workers Union of Montérey who 
are eligible to vote in the NLRB- 
Taft-Hartley Act union shop elec- 
tion for Monterey’s famed ‘“Can- 
nery Row.” 

The members will mark their 
ballots and return them by mail 
before July 17 to have them count- 
ed in the election, it was reported. 

Negotiations for a new agree- 
ment are still pending results of 
the election, it was announced. 

Due to the Fourth of July holi- 
days, Cannery Row was quiet but 
earlier last week. several plants 
received sardines for processing, 
according to Bid ais 


Painters Win 


Back Wages 
At Salinas 


Members of Painters Union 1104 
of Salinas have received checks 
covering a retroactive wage in- 
crease of 15 cents per hour, retro- 
active to June 14, according to 
Business Agent Car] Lara of Lo- 
cal 1104. 

The new wage scale of $2.15 per 
hour was negotiated two weeks 
ago, retroactive for two weeks, he 
said. 

A = s s : 

McIntyre Painting Company was 
pressed to complete painting of the 
Salinas Automotive Drive-In. Thea- 
tre in time for opening July 1. 

* * * 

McIntyre’s men also are busy on 
the Sears’ store job, hoping to get 
this project completed so that the 
stock may be moved in and the 
store opened by the middle of.this 
month. 

* * * 

Super Cement Emulsions, Ltd., 
of Los Angeles, has started work 
of applying the emulsion coatings 
to the outside of the J. C. Penney 
and Woolworth stores on South 
Main Street in Salinas. Men were 
brought in for this work, Lara said. 


Examiner Upholds 
‘Talking Boycott | 


In a recent teamster case before ' 


|the National Labor Relations Board, 


a trial examiner found that there 
is no violation of the anti-boycott 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
where union officials merely “talk” 
the management of one firm out 
of handling the goods of another. 

The law makes it illegal for a 
union to induce the employees of 
one concern to strike for the pur- 
pose of making the firm stop hand- 
ling another’s products. 

But since the union did not try 
to cause the workers not to — 
the goods, there was no violation | 
involved, he said. 

The union officials did not talk 
to the employees. They merely 
went to the management and told 
them the strike was on. Company 
supervisors responded by ordering 
the workers not to handle the “hot 
cargo.” 


Laundry Worker 
District Meet 
Draws Local Duo 


Two delegdtes from Laundry 
Workers Union 258 and Dry Clean- 
ers Union 258-B attended last 
week’s District Council meeting of 
Laundry Worker'js, Dyers and 
Cleaners, at San Francisco. 

Hazel Skews, of Local 258, and 
Orie Boles, of Local 258-B, officially 
represented the unions. In addi- 
tion, Mrs. Bertha Boles, who has 
been handling some office problems 
for the laundry unions in addition 
to her regular work as secretary 
of Culinary Alliance 467, was pres- 
ent at the district meeting. 

The meeting was generally polit- 
ical in nature with talks by Inter- 
national President Sam J. Byers 
and with motion pictures of an ed- 
ucational nature shown. 


Boyd Beall is 
Postmaster 
At Monterey 


Boyd Beall, post office employee 
at Monterey for some 10 years, has 
been appointed as postmaSter for 
the Monterey Post Office, effective 
as of July 1, itqvas announced last 
week. 

Beall, through winning the ap- 
pointmeng « on his record as a postal 
employee, is widely known among 
labor unionists apd is popular with 
the post office personnel. 

A native of Alabama, Beall has 
resided in Monterey 16 years, 
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ILO Delegates 


U.S. delegates to the 31st conference of the International Labor 
Organization in San Francisco chat informally before the opening ses- 
sion. Left to right: AFL International Rep. Frank Fenton; ILO Direc- 


tor David A. Morse, Asst. Sec. of Labor; 


Thatcher Winslow, substitute 


government delegate: and Sen, Elbert D. Thomas (D., Utah), govern- 


ment pont Geleenis- 


Labor Reps 
Get Runaround 


At GOP Confab 


Philadelphia.—A few representa- 
tives of organized labor attended 
the Republican national convention 
here, but they might just as well 
have stayed at home, it appeared 
from the final results. 

The largest group of unionists 
came with the California delega- 
tion pledged to Governor Ear] War- 
ren. Among them were Secretary 
Lloyd Mashburn of the Los Angeles 
Building Trades Council, Business 
Agent John Lydns of Plasterers’ 
Local 2, President Harry Finks of 
the Sacramento Central Labor 
Council (all AFL), and George 
Murphy, a former president of the 
Screen Actors Guild. 

Mashburn said his group tried to 
organize a meeting of labor mem- 
bers of other delegations to get 
concerted action to influence the 
drafting of the labor and housing 
planks of the 1948 GOP platform. 
“We tried’to get planks on labor 


‘and housing, where the Republi- 
-cans failed’in Congress,” he said. 


Actually, nothing came of the 
meeting and nothing came of their 
efforts to influence the platform. 

Harold Stassen, who vied with 
Warren for the designation of 
“most liberal” presidential hopeful 
during the convention, had one la- 
bor man in his camp, International 
Representative Elmer Meintz of 
the Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers (AFL). 

Donald Louden, who is labor di- 
vision director of the Republican 
National Cominittee and a former 
public relations director of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, said no 
request for guest tickets to the 
convention had come from the CIO 
or CIO unions. 

Among AFL figures he said were 
present as observers were AFL 
President William Green, Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
|Union President David Dubinsky, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
President Hutcheson, Letter Car- 
riers President William Doherty, 
and Bernice Heffner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. Also attending was K. C. 
Adams, editor of the United Mine 
Workers Journal. 


Congressmen Blast 


Canal Zone Bias 


Washington. — Official U.S. gov- 
ernment jimcrow policies in the 
Panama Canal Zone were attacked | 
here by 11 congressmen led by; 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D., 
N.Y.) 

The group wrote to President 
Truman saying he could end dis- 
crimination in government employ- 
ment in Panama with an executive 
order. They pointed out that as 
the system works today U.S.. citi- 
zens are designated as “gold,” and 
darker -skinned Latin Americans 
afe designated as “silver.” 

. “Gold” workers get better pay 
and living conditions. “Silver” 
workers live and work under the 
worst jimcrow conditions... Under 
the Panama Canal Act of 1924, the 
President has fyll authority to reg- 
| ulate wages and living conditions 
for federal workers in the Zone. 

The congressmen who joined 
Powell in ‘protesting official jim- 
crow in Panama were George C. 
Sadowski (D., Mich.), John A. Blat- 
nik (D., Minn.), Arthur G. Klein 
(D., N.Y, Leo Isacson (A.L., 
N.Y.), Franck R. Havenner (D., 
Cal.), Frank Buchanan (D., Pa.), 
Walter B, Huber (D., Ohio), Helen 
G. Douglas (D., Cal.), Vito Marc- 
antonio (A. L., N.Y.), and Emanuel 
Celler (C., N.Y.). 

They reminded Truman that uh 
olition of the Panama silver-gold 
system “has been recommended by 
your Committee on Civil Rights 


and the United Public Workers 


(CIO),” 


Socig elena ela nelig iil 


.Steingar, 


BROADEN 


HOUSING 
GROUP 


San Francisco—Continuing from 
the State-wide Housing Conference 
in Fresno last week-end, the San 
Francisco Campaign Committee for 
Proposition No. 14, the California 
Housing Initiative, was expanded 
this week to include wider repre- 
sentation. 

Langdon Post, Chairman of the 
local committee, said that the Fres- 
no Conference, at which District 
Attorney Edmund Brown was a 
feature speaker, was the “best 
representative housing meeting 
ever held in California.” The San 
Francisco Committee “will take on 
from there to bring our message 
to the people swiftly and clearly.” 

Many different organizations are 
included in the local group and 
will join in the public volunteer 
effort to campaign for the meas- 
ure. “Now that the Taft-Wagner- 
Eliender Bill has been killed 
again, Proposition No. 14 is the 
only answer to the destruction of 
family life in our State due to in- 
adequate housing,’ Post said. 

Proposition No. 14 authorizes a 
$100,000,000 bond issue to finance 
construction of approximately 100,- 
000 dwelling units by local housing 
authorities. It was designated to 
meet the housing emergency rais- 
ing. taxes, At the same time, it 
provides funds for non-profit hous- 
ing associations to construct homes 
for private ownership. 

Following are the names of the 
San Francisco Committee to date: 

Chairman, . Langdon W. Post; 
Vice Chairmen, Edmund G. Brown, 
District Attorney; Dr. Carleton 
Goodlett, Mrs. Horace Gray, Jack 
Hogg, Dr. George Outland, Paul 
Schnur; Secretary, Miriam Roth- 
schild; Members, William Berger- 
on, Rev. Hamilton Boswell, Eugene 
D. Block, Thomas Fleming, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. William J. Flanagan, 
Mrs. Claudia Hyer, Edward Heller, 
George Hardy, Julius Keller, Rich- 
ard Lynden, Mrs. Sonia Lipschultz, 
Jennie Mayas, Lim P. Lee, Captain 
Edward Macauley (USN Ret.) Jim- 
my Murphy, Gerald Pickle, Dr. 
Ralph Reynolds, Paul Shlipf, Harry 
Gregory Stout, Estelle 
Symons, Yori Wada, John T. Wag- 


ner. 
a 


ILO Compromise 
‘Admits WFTU 


San Francisco. — The Interna- 
tional Organization voted June 20 
to give the World Federation of 
Trade Unions a consultative role, 
but as a compromise extended the 
same status to the International 
Conference of Christian Trade Un- 
ions and ‘the Inter-American Con- 
federation of Workers. 

The latter group was set up in 
Lima, Peru, recently with AFL 
support. Leon Jouhaux, chairman 
of the Frénch workers’ delegation, 
S. Lall, India government delegate, 
and Sec. A. E. Monk of the Au- 
stralian Council of Trade Unions 
spoke against the compromise, 
which was proposed by U. S. dele- 
gate David Morse. 

Lall called admission of the 
Christian trade union group “a 
great pity,” and. said: “I don’t like 
to see the religious factor enter 
into the ILO.” 


No Columbians at ILO 


Bogota—Colombia has named no 
delegates to the International La- 
bor Organization conference in 
San Francisco because of an un- 
resolved controversy between the 
country’s gevernment and unions 
as to who should represent the na- 
tion’s workers. 


ly magazine, from 
school libraries 


cation /Ower Agi 
and ClOvtea of i, 


Udiddine lists by the 

board of superintendents because 
it published a series of articles by 
Paul Blanshard discussing policies 
of the Catholic church on educa- 
tion, medicine, birth ene and 
censorship. 

Although two members of the 
board of education expressed dis- 
approval of the ban, they joined 
with three other board members 
in approving a proposed library 
list of subscriptions to 250 periodic- 
| als, with The Nation omitted. The 
education board has authority only 
to defer adoption of a list or re- 
move titles. Opponents of the ban 
who appeared before the board’s 
public hearing had appealed for 
deferral until the board of super- 
intendents could be persuaded to 
drop the ban. 

Freda Kirchwey, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Nation, told the board 
that the Blanshard articles dealt 
with matters of social and political 
interest. 

“When the day comes,” she 
warned, “on which the attitude of 
any church on these matters ceases 
to be fit subject for free discussion 
in this country, then we shall know 
that liberty has departed from this 
land and fascism has arrived.” 

Mrs. Rose V. Russel, legislative 
representative of the Teachers Un- 
ion (CIO), pointed out that the 
ban on The Nation followed the 
recent banning of Citizen Tom 
Paine, Gentlemen’s Agreement and 
Focus from school libraries here. 
“This censorship,” she said, “is 
part of the developing pattern of 
suppression of free inquiry into 
controversial issues in the class- 
room, whether it be subtly or 

openly.” 

A spokesman for the New York 
Teachers Guild (AFL) charged 
that the ban “shows either a lack 
in devotion to basic democratic 
principles or a surrender to the 
coercive power of reaction.” If the 
Blashard articles “were distasteful 
to a group,” the AFL spokesman 
said, “democracy calls for a reply, 
!not suppression.” 

Other protests came from par- 
ents groups, the American Jewish 
"Congress and the American Library 
Assn.’s Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. Superintendent of Schools 
William Jenssn said the ban “isn’t 
necessarily forever,” indicating he 
might change his mind if future 
issues of The Nation pleased him. 


Hotel Workers to 
Get $1 Million NY. 
Medical Center 


New York—A $f million medical 
center to provide free treatment 
for 30,000 AFL hotel workers will 
be established here, the Hotel As- 
sociation of New York City and the 
New York Hotel Trades Council 
annoginced. 

The association, which covers 
virtually all of the city’s largest 
hotels, will pay the cost of setting 
up and maintaining the center. It 
will be housed in three adjoining 
buildings. at 10th Ave. and 50th 
street, with remodeling of the 
buildings scheduled to begin in 
August. ¢°58 

Jay Rubin, head of the trades 
councifWhich regmesents 10 AFL 
locals, said the cefter would make 
New York ‘the first city in the 
world to have ‘@ self-contained in- 
stitution” for. ‘the exclusive use of 
hotel employes. Added to our 
established ap bead benefits, the 


tril of 19,000 dock 
th started June 11. 
Ohgshoremen quit 
BN were penalized for 

asking extraty , for unloading a 
cargo of dangerous chemicals. Led 
by an unofficial strike committee, 
they stuck to their demands de- 
spite a back-to-work movement 
whipped up by the government 
and union oficials. The strike is 
making top front-page headlines in 
all British papers, some of which 
demand that Labor Minister 
George Isaacs return* immediately 
from the Intl. Labor Organization 
conference at San Francisco to 


settle matters, 


|Injunction Bars 
Ouster of Local 
1AM Official 


New York.—Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Ferdinand Pecora issued a 
temporary injunction here against 
the suspension of Robert Schrank, 
president of both the New York 
State Council of Machinists and of 
Lodge 402, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (unaffiliated). 


Pecora also barred I. A. M. Pres- 
ident Harvey Brown from taking 
over Lodge 402. The petition for 
an injunction was filed by Schrank, 
who was suspended by Brown on 
April 7 on charges of supporting 
Communist policies and using hiS 
office for “self aggrandizement.” 
On April 14, Brown ordered an 
international vice-president to take 
over the New York lodge after it 
issued a Statement in defense of 
Schrank. 

Ruling that Brown’s action in 
both cases was an “invalid seizure 
of power,” Pecora said the charges 
against Schrank had not been sub- 
stantiated and that “in effect the 
lodge was being disciplined because 
its membership expressed a protest 
and criticism about the suspension 
of Schrank.” 

“Fair criticism is the right of 
‘members of a union as it is the 
right of every citizen,” Pecora said. 
“A provision of a union constitu- 
tion which would suppress protests 
of members against actions by 
their officers, which such members 
regarded as improper or opposed 
to their best interests, would be 
illegal or unenforceable.” 

Schrank, who said that about 62 
lodges and four districts were back- 
ing his fight against suspension, 
said the decision was “important 
to the democratic rights, of mem- 
bers in all unions and a real con- 
tribution toward building the kind 
of labor organizations that. will 
fight to get rid of the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” The I. A.M, international of- 
fice may either appeal Pecora’s de- 
cision or carry the casejinto court 
for trial. 


Labor Veterans 
Push Fight for 
Liberalism 


Chicago (LPA)—The U.S.’s two 
outstanding pro-labor veterans’ or- 
ganizations both met in Chicago 
recently and mapped the next 
rounds in their fight to keep the 
loud-mouthed “patrioteers”’ from 
misrepresenting the social and po- 
litical views of ex-servicemen. 

At its 10th annual conference, 
| the National Conference of Union 
Labor Legionnaires decided for the 
first time to admit non-Legion vet- 
erans into its ranks. The Confer- 

‘ence believes that by thus broad- 

‘ ening its base it will be better able 
to combat the anti-labor propa- 
ganda and activities of all the re- 
actionaries in veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

Its new name is the National 
Conference of Union Labor Veter- 
ans. One of the first activities of 
the reorganized outfit will be mo- 
bilizing veterans to vote against 
Taft-Hartleyites in the November 
elections, 

Meanwhile, the American Veter- 
ans Committee, made up exclusive- 
ly of veterans of World War II, 
pledged itself to continued activity 
against anti-labor forces. 

Its National Policy Committee 
chose Joseph A. Clorety to replace 
Richard Bolling as national vice- 
chairman. Bolling resigned last 
month to seek, with the endorse- 
ment of all branches of organized 
labor, a Democratic congressional 
nomination in Kansas City, Mo. 

Clorety, a combat infantry vet- 
eran, has been AVC national secre- 
tary, and a leader in the campaign 
to align AVC solidly with the trade 
union movement. . 

Approval was given to the char- 
tering of a new Labor Chapter in 
Los Angeles led by anti-Communist 
trade unionists, both AFL and CIO, 
in that area. Similar chapters are 
being organized in other parts of 
California, where AVC has been 
subjected to Communist infiltra- 
tion. 


Court Upholds 
Financial Data Rule 


Washington — The Taft-Hartley 
act scored a partial victory in the 
U. S. Supreme Court when the 
court sustained Sections 9f and 9g 
of the act. 

The court upheld a lower court 
in throwing out a suit by the Na- 
tional Maritime Union challenging 
sections of the anti-labor law which 
require filing of financial data and 
non-communist affidavits. Sections 
9f and 9g concern financial data. 

Section 9h, requiring non-com- 
munist affidavits. from officers of 
unions wishing to use the NLRB, 
was not passed upon by the emai 


Ballots Defend 


Your Freedom 


BE SURE TO VOTE 
THIS YEAR AND 
EVERY YEAR 


FIGHTS 
PROP. 12 


San Diego—As in 1944, Califor- 
nia Labor today mustered its 
strength for an all-out campaign. 
to defeat Proposition 12. 


On the 1944 general election bal- 
lot, Proposition 12 was known as 
the “Right to Work”- amendment, 
which would have destroyed unions 
by abolishing the closed shop. It 
was soundly defeated after one of 
the greatest campaigns ever con- 
ducted by Labor. 


This year, the so-called Locat 
Option amendment has been desig- 
nated Proposition 12 by Secretary 
of State Frank M. Jordan. If it 
should pass in November, a wreck- 
ing blow would be delivered to or- 
ganized labor through the abolish- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of 
union jobs in the hotel, restaurant, 
beverage and allied industries. 

“We are not misied by the Dry’s 
propaganda,” John W. Brown, di- 
rector of California labor’s cam- 
paign against Proposition 12, as- 
serted. “We know that ‘local op- 
tion’ is synonymous with prohibi- 
tion, as the proposal is written. 
And we know the disastrous moral 
and economic effects of prohibition, 
through our experience with the 
Volstead and Wright Acts.” 

Recognizing the demand for some 
change in the California Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act, Brown 
pointed out that organized labor 
is supporting an alternative pro- 
posal on the November ballot. 
Variously known as the Citizens’ 
Amendment and the Temperance 
Amendment, this proposition has 
been designated Number 2 by Jor- 
dan, 

Proposition 2 would provide for 
greater local police powers over 
the health and morals aspects of 
establishments dispensing. alcoholic 
beverages, but would not change 
the present liquor licensing setup, 
which has been recognized as a 
model for states throughout. the 
nation. 


— Congress 
Return to Pass 
‘Housing Bill 


Washington (LPA) — Meeting a 
matter of a few days after the ad- 
journment of Congress, representa- 
tives of 20 national organizations 
including AFL and CIO issued a 
demand that Congress “be recalled 
into immediate session to act on 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing 
Bill, including its aids to private 
enterprise, federally aided public 
housing, rural housing, slum clear- 
ance and research.” 

Since either the Republican Con- 
gressional leadership or President 
Truman can call Congress back, 
the 20 groups first wired their de- 
mand to six Presidential nominees 
at the GOP convention: Taft, 
Dewey, Stassen, Warren, Vanden- 
berg and Martin. They also ad- 
dressed wires to House Majority 
Leader Hallack and Senate Major- 
ity Whip Wherry. 

“Obviously the housing bill which 
passed the Congress in its waning 
hours is an empty shell,” the 20 
organization spokesmen wired. “It 
does not meet the crying need of 
the veterans or other citizens of 
the U. S. who are most in need of 
housing within their financial 
reach.” 

Signers, besides CIO and AFL, 
included the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, League of 
Women Voters, National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, National 
Board of the YWCA, National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, National Farmers Union, 
National Institute of Municipal 
Law Offices, National Public Hous- 
ing Conference, and National Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League. 


U.S. VETOES TAX ON 
NAZI INDUSTRIALISTS 


Berlin.—The United States has 
won a controversy with Britain as 
to whether west German currency 
‘reform should be accompanied by 
a capital levy on German landlords 
and industrialists, who made most 
of their money under Hitler. : 

The British, anxious to get the 
support of workers and Socialist — 
elements, wanted such a ae be- 
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Honesty in Politics 


. Dishonesty and outright. lying is a much too com- 
mon practice in our day and age. It is used in business, 
all the professions, and in every conceivable branch of 
human activity. But there is perhaps no department, 
where human effort enters, where deceit, trickery and 
falsehood are so prevalent as in the realm of politics. 

The chief reason for this is that politics has largely 
degenerated into.a game of fooling the people into elect- 
ing the tools of special interests. If this were known 
generally few people would vote for such tools. Hence 
the game of modern politics consists largely of making 
promises to,do what many people would like to have 
done. After the election ‘most of these promises are 
either forgotten or deliberately broken by the average 
slicker in politics. 

Naturally most people do not like this form of dis- 
honesty in politics. However, this is the penalty we pay 
‘for falling for so much of the hokum that is dished out 
by radio and press to muddle and befuddle the average 
man. 

National conventions of political parties owe it to 
the people to make a truthful statement of what they 
really intend to do if placed in power. But instead of 
doing so the two political parties now having nearly all 
the political power in the United States present plat- 
forms they are not even trying to carry out. 


High Time Labor Woke Up 


With the 1948 elections less than four months away 
it is high time that the men and women, who make up 
the labor movement, began to bestir themselves, in order 
to become the deciding factor in that.election. 

Evidently the present-day leaders of both the old 
parties have lost most of the respect for labor, which 
prevailed during the administration of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and they are running our government today 
on a basis intended to wreck our labor unions, while 
labor continues to sleep at the switch. 

Up to the present time labor is entirely too indif- 
ferent to its‘own fate. If our workers do not wake up 
now and use their ballots while they stilf have them they 
are liable to wake up after the next November elections 
only to find their unions facing strangulation by legisla- 
tion and adverse court decisions and injunctions under 
the Taft-Hartley slave law. 

Any man or woman, who depends on work for a liv- 
ing, and who is not registered, had better attend to that 
immediately. Unless you are registered you are dead 
politically. You don’t exist, you don’t count, you are 
nobody politically until you get registered. This is one 
year you cannot afford to be caught napping. If the 
heads of labor are still half asleep politically that is all 
the more reason why you should be wide awake. Labor 
should be at least ten times more active this year than 
ever before. 


Think Before You Vote 


During the past fifty years labor has become an in- 
creasing political factor in every country of Europe and 
in every other continent there are definite signs of labor 
coming to the front. © 

Up to the present time it is only seldom that labor 
has used the enormous political strength its fifteen mil- 
lion members and their families hold in the hollow of 
their hands, here in our own homeland. Workers did 
use that power to elect Franklin D. Roosevelt. But most 
of the time labor’s strength is split with enough votes 
donated to the enemies to place them in power. 

Think long and deep before you decide how you are 
to cast your vote. Do not permit yourself to be in- 
fluenced by election noise. Go to the bottom of things. 
Labor should be united but it is not. Everybody wants 
labor votes. Few candidates can be elected without 
them. Hence labor is much sought before elections but 
as a rule labor is cast aside after the election is over. 

What labor needs to learn is to vote intelligently. 
To do that, much study and thought is required. The 
better our workers are informed the more generally 
will they and their families vote as one unit. With more 
knowledge and better understanding labor will become 
more united. Labor has enough at stake this year to 
have the equivalent of a labor party functioning full 
blast from now till the November election. 


Learn to read with discrimination. Most of our daily 
newspapers give the public a high percentage of mis- 
information in dealing with matters that are political, 
_ financial and economic. 


By far the larger portion of the present day mem- 
bership of the labor movement have gained what they 
now have through very little effort of their own. They 
are simply reaping the fruits of the efforts of others, 
who sacrificed heavily in days gone by. 


What the union people of today need most of all is 
fore knowledge and better understanding. 


GRIN or 
GROAN 


A young man once found a two- 
dollar bill on the road. From that 
time on he never lifted his eyes 
from the ground while walking. 
In the course of 40 years he ac- 
cumulated 29,516 buttons, 52,172 
pins, 7 pennies, a bent back and 
a miserly disposition. 

He lost the glories of. the light, 
the smiles of his friends, the songs 
of birds, the beauties ef nature and 
opportunity to serve ‘his fellow man 
and spread happiness., 

_s + BY 


“What was she ‘complaining 
about?” asked the grocer. ~ 

“The long wait,” ‘said the clerk. 

“You can’t please’ some people. 


‘Yesterday she complained about 


the short weight.” 
= * 8 


Mr, Spendix: “Any bills due to- 
day?” 
Mrs. Spendix: “No, dear, I think 
not.” a 
“Any payments due on the house, 
the radio, the furniture, the rugs 
or the books?” = 
“No.” 
“Then I have $10 we don’t need. 
‘What do you say seg buy a car?’ 
* 
e 
“J hear they’ve taken the early 
morning bus off your line. Do you 
miss it much?” 
“Not since they took it off.” 
= & 


Just as a small-town butcher was 
explaining the merits of a roast 
to a customer, a woman rushed in 
and interrupted him. 

“Give me half a pound of cat 
meat—quick!” she ordered. Then 
she turned to the first customer 
and said: “I hope you won’t mind 
my being served ahead of you.” 

“Qh, no,” shrugged the first 
woman, “not if you’re as hungry 
as all that.” 

BS * 

Brown (proud of his lineage) “If 
you can drop in tomorrow evening 
Pll show you my family tree.” 

Smith—“Sorry, but I’ve promised 
to look at Robinson’s cabbage.” 

= s 8 

“Qnce a friend of mine and I 
decided it would be a good thing 
to tell each other all our faults.” 

“How did it work?” 

“We haven’t spoken for five 
years.” 

£ = 2 

Man—How do you feel this 
morning ? 

Voice on Phone—Fine. 

Man—Sorry, wrong number. 

* * * 


The three ages of man are school 
tablet, aspirin tablet, and stone 
tablet. 

* * sd 

The tenant had not paid the 
rent for his room for several 
months. 

“Look here!” said the landlady, 
“Pll meet you half way. I am 
ready to forget half of what you 
owe.” 

“All right. Til meet you. 
forget the other half.” 

3 * * 

A woman returned a smart pair 
of shoes to the exclusive shop 
where she had purchased them. 

“They won’t do,” she announced. 
“J simply can’t walk in them.” 

“Madam,” the clerk replied look- 
ing down his nose, “people who 


have to walk don’t shop here.” 
* Cd * 


ri 


Gardener—“This is a _ tobacco 
plant in full flower, madam.” 
Dear old lady~“How very inter- 
esting and how long will it be be- 
fore the cigars are ripe?” 
* * 3 


City slicker—“What does your 
son do?” 

Farmer—“He’s a boot black in 
the city.” 3 

City slicker — “Oh, I see, you 
make hay while the son shines.” 

* * # 

“What makes your next door 
neighbor so unpopular?” 

“He’s fixed his lawn mower so 
you have to drop a nickle in ‘the 
slot to make it go.” 

* ee % 

As the door man ran down ‘to 
open the limousine door, he trip- 
ped and fell. “For heaven’s sake, 
be careful,” cried the club .man- 
ager, “they'll think you’re a mem- 
‘ber.” 

* * * 

She—This is an ideal spot for a 
picnic.” 

He—“It must be.° Fifty million 
insects can’t be wrong.” 

+. 2 

There’s onean evéry family: 

Customer—‘ want an alarm 
clock please—one that will rouse 
my husband without waking the 
whole family.” 

Clerk—“Sorry, madam, but we 
carry only the ordinary kind that 
rouses the whole family without 
waking up the husband.” 

e 


GQ 


Mechanic—“Did ypu hear about 
the battery man? #He\drank some 
sulphuric acid - bj, mistake last 
night 

Gas Pumper—“Htgt, him?” 

Mechanic—“Naw, only thing that 
bothers him is he makes holes in 
his handlerehiesi2ze¥erysime he 
blows ‘his nose.” v. : 

* *° 
_ An old-fashioned girl is one who 
takes her cigarette out of her 
mouth before she pulls her nightie 
over ‘her ‘head. 


When, in 1828, the mill owners 
in Paterson, N.J., tried to change 
the dinner hour from 12 +o 1, the 
operatives,* mostly children, con- 
ducted the first recorded strike of 
factory workers in America. 


er 
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One World Or None 


By M, H. HEDGES, Labor Press Associates Feature Writer 


Labor attaches leave America periodically for for- 
eign lands, there to launch a new set of relation- 
ships between labor movements and American em- 
bassies. It is needless to say that this in itself is a 
movement—new, important and necessary. 

The labor advisers of the European Cooperation 
Administration—Clinton S. Golden and Bert M. 
Jewell—are beginning to choose personnel from 
American labor to go to the 16 participating coun- 
tries, with country missions. 

Nelson Cruikshank is the American labor repre- 
sentative at the meeting of the World Health Or- 
ganization of the U.N. in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Frank Fenton, American labor representative in the 
International Labor Organization, took an unusually 
large labor delegation to the 1948 ILO meeting in 
San Francisco. 

The world is changing; we are moving into an 
era of international relations. Slowly America real- 
izes that we are sitting in the midst of an inter- 
dependent world, and that we cannot be passive, 
somnolent or indifferent. We have to present the 
democratic story starkly, clearly, interestingly, or 
we shall have a minor place on the planet. We have 
to do this, or we shall have to fight the last war 
of total destruction. 

Do not underestimate the gravity of the situation. 
It is the crucial hour for democracy. The last war 
merely gave a breathing space. The peace has to 
be won by democratic education. 

Outside’the labor movement there are forces that 
are entering in this crucial situation. Besides the! 
ECA, and the ILO, UNESCO is playing an important 
role. International labor meetings aid. There are 


several \private organizations working toward world 
government that would be more responsible and 
more adaptable to the needs of the situation than 
anything we now have. 

The oldest of these private organizations is Fed- 
eral Union, with headquarters in Washington, at 700 
Ninth Street, N.W. Federal Union was founded by 
Clarence Streit, a newspaper man ef experience, en- 
ergy and idealism. Streit covered the League of 
Nations at Geneva for the New York Times for 
many years. He watched with shrewd eye the back- 
ings, maneuverings, the timid policies of the League 
of Nations. He reached the conclusion that the 
League was not an adequate tool for the job to be 
done. He saw it as a futile child trying to do a 
man’s job. 

Clarence Streit got a vision of world government, 
based on the historical experience of the United 
States. Just as 13 separate colonies could not meet 
the problems of the world of 1776, so the League 
of Nationg could not meet the problems of the mod- 
ern world. We must have a federal world, in which 
separate countries give up some of their rights in 
order to insure security.‘ He called his idea Federal 
Union. Because Russia was rebellious, Streit be- 
lieves a world federation of the democracies is the 
way to start. 

His slogan is: Don’t wait, begin now. 

If labor persons were to call at 700 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington, they would find a plain office 
which looks very much like a labor office. They 
would find Don Dennis, executive secretary and 
director, busy mailing out literature. Plain office 
or not, here is a center of meaning, and of im- 
portance to all men. 


Kids Are A Luxury Now 


By BRADFORD V. CARTER, Labor Press Associates Feature Writer 


Can*‘American workers afford to have children? 
Sixty per cent of the better-off workers can afford 
only a wife and one child. Sixty per cent of the 
unskilled workers can’t even afford a wife. 

This is a picture of U.S.A. 1947 revealed by sta- 
tistics of family income just published by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Laying these 1947 income facts 
end to end with the BLS budget for city workers’ 
families, this is what we get: 

The BLS budget is a joyless description for sub- 
standard living. Workers’ families can’t have any 
fun on that budget; but a lot of workers can’t even 
have families. Or if they do, the kids had better go 
to work right early in life. Or the families should 


go look for jobs in towns and villages where, maybe, : 


they will find some pricés lower than in the cities. 

Judging by the incomes which FRB reports for 
families of skilled and semi-skilled workers, 75 per 
cent of them had, enough to meet the BLS budget 
for a two-person family; 60 per cent had enough for 


\ self, wife and one child; 40 per cent could support 
| two children, and only 30 per cent had enough 


money for husband, wife, and three children. About 
the same results are revealed for families supported 
by clerical workers and salespeople. 

Incomes of families dependent upon unskilled 
workers don’t come near meeting the BLS budget. 
Only 40 per cent of them made enough in 1947° to 
support a wife; 20 per cent had enough to have one 


child; 10 per cent for two children, and 5 per cent 
enough for three children. 

With so many unable to make ends meet even at 
the sparse standards prescribed by BLS as ‘‘neces- 
sary for acceptable living” (except by government 
experts and PhD’s), the income facts for 1947 fur- 
ther show that the rich continue to get richer and 
the poor poorer. The top 10 per cent took 38 per 
cent of the total income last year, compared with 
29 per cent in 1945. Increased incomes in 1947 were 
reported by a much larger proportion of those who, 
in 1946, were already in the upper-income levels. 

The national total of personal incomes has been 
losing its buying power over the last two years. The 
$42% billion which we had to spend (after taxes) 
in the first quarter of this year were worth only 33 


* billions in the kind of dollars we were spending in 


1946, when first-quarter income was 34 billions. 
While buying power went down, the volume of 
goods produced by industry went up 20 per cent. 
Meanwhile, corporation profits for last quarter of 
1947 are now estimated at $8 billions before taxes. 
This is more profit in a single quarter than was 
earned in any whole year before 1940, with the ex- 
ception of 1929. First quarter 1948 profits will be 
even greater. But already there is more investment 
money lying around than its owners can find use for. 
These are just a few of the many signs that again 
—in the midst of alleged prosperity—we are riding 
for a fall. : 


GOP Leopard Changes Few Spots 


By RICHARD SASULY, Federated Press Feature Writer 


For :the first time in 20 years the Republicans 


seem to be convinced that they can win a national 
election. The last time they thought they had it in 
the bag was 1928 when they nominated Herbert 
Hoover. 

Since the Republicans thought they could win 
with both, it is werthwhile to compare the GOP 
1928 and 1948 platforms. 

Looking backward, the Hoover platform of 28 
seems quite simple. The main theme was prosperity. 
Leave us alone, the big business operatives behind 
the Republicans said, and we will put a chicken in 
every pot. 

That poor chicken turned out to be a scrawny 
bird. It almost died of starvation when the depres- 
sion hit a year later. 

Hoover’s platform also talked about high tariffs 
and prohibition. Concerning social security, collec- 
tive bargaining, public power and the like, the plat- 
form was silent. The Republicans didnt’ admit their 
existence. 

The Dewey platform of 1948 saunds different. 

It says that “government should take all needed 
steps to strengthen and develop public health.” The 
‘government should also “provide security for the 
aged” and “promote a stable economy.” 

Now, in 1948, the Republicans admit that there is 
such a thing as organized labor. The platform says: 

“The rights and obligations of workers are com- 
mensurate with the rights and obligations of em- 
ployers and they are interdependent.” That is a 
handy kind of sentence which can go on forever; up 
is the opposite of down and down is the opposite of 
up and add them together and you are right in the 
middle. 

In'one daring burst of liberalism the Republicans 
of 1948 cut a little ivy off the grave of Lincoln and 
quote from the Great Emancipator: “The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to the story 
present.” 

Of course it is all a mess of nonsense, lies and 
fairy tales for grownup people. The Republican 
Party of today is the same organization it was in 
1928. To make suré no one missed the point, the 
1948 GOP convention saved its biggest demonstration 
for Hoover, the depression king himself. 

In 1948 as in 1928 the corporations called the 
turns. If all the millions back of Dewey were laid 
end to end they would make any honest bookkeeper 
rub his eyes and jump on the waterwagon, 

What cHanged in those twenty years was not the 
Republican Party but the American people. The 
Republicans are still obliged to win votes. They 
cannot do so unless their campaign promises béar 
some resemblance to what the people want. 


Labor's Goal: Repeal Taft-Hartley Law 


In the course of the twenty years the country 
has seen and learned from a depression, a New Deal 
and a war. The labor movement has swelled in 
strength, past the 15 million mark. The ideas of 
social progress have soaked into the language of 
everyday life. 

The corporations still hate such ideas. But the 
politicians who front for them must pay lip service 
to the ideas. The attacks against the interests of 
the people are now covered in pleasant words. 

If the Republicans do win, there will come a day 
of reckoning. The elections of 1932, 1936, 1940 and 
1944 showed them that the people will not forget. 


SEE eee ces SOI ET oR me 


Take 


——~ TUESDAY, JULY 6, 1948 


Housing Initiative 
Provides Home Rule 
Here is a digest of the California Housing Initiative’s. main 


conditions, set forth in the proposed constitutional amendment 
for starting a project, and how it is financed and operated. 


The initiative proposes that the; 
state constitution be amended to; 
create a State Housing Agency 
authority to assist local housing; 
authorities in the development and: 
operation of 100,000 low-rent dwell- 
ings and furnish aid to non-profit 
housing associations. 

No dwellings will be built by the 
State Housing Agency. All of them 
will be developed, owned and oper- 
ated by local authorities or non- 

rofit associations. The actual con- 
struction will be performed by pri- 
vate constructors after competitive 
bidding. : 
AUTHORITIES MUST 
MEET 5 CONDITIONS 

Local housing authorities will be 
required to meet certain conditions 
before state agency assistance is 
extended including: 

1. ‘Evidence that there is a local 
need for housing at prices below 
those charged for dwellings curr- 
rently available. 

2. That the dwellings will be 
rented only to families who cannot 
afford housing accomodations of- 
fered in the private market. 

3. That rents will be adjusted 
to income and kept within the 
financial means of the eligible 
tenant. 

5. That construction shail con- 
form to building codes and to local 
master plans, shall not exceed cur- 
rent local net construction costs 
and shall be performed under 
standard labor practices (union 
wages and conditions). 

6. That dwellings shall be rent- 
ed, without discrimination, on the 
basis of need. Preference shall be 
given to those displaced by hous- 
ing developments, to veterans, for 
a period of five years, after enact- 
ment of the amendment and to 
families displaced by freeway con- 
struction or other public improve- 
ments. 

AUTHORITIES RAISE 
80 PCT. OF MONEY 

The initiative authorizes a state 
bond issue of .$100,000,000 for a re- 
volving fund. This will be used 
for loans to local authorities, to 
get construction started, and to 
non-profit housing associations. 

Local agencies will raise the bal- 
ance of the money needed by the 
sale of their own bonds. This will 
constitute about 80 per cent of the 
financing. There is a good market 
for local housing authority bonds 
if they are guaranteed. 

An. annual assistance fund not 
to exceed twenty-five million dol- 
lars is also authorized by the pro- 
position. This money would he 
used to underwrite principle and 
interest payments for local housing 


— 


authority bonds and for subsidies 
to local organizations which re- 
quire assistance in order to hold 
rents at minimum levels. 

Housing developed under the 
proposed program will pay full 
local property taxes, except when 
the state agency makes annual 
subsidy payments to the local au- 
thority, In such case, tax payments 
would be reduced by the amount 
of the annual subsidy, but not be- 
low the taxes assessed against the 
property prior to acquisition by the 
loca] authority. 


SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


GOVERNS ASSISTANCE 

Every community in the state 
will have an opportunity to parti- 
cipate in the program in propor- 
tion to population. Oakland, for 
example, with about seven per cent 
of the population, could apply for 
@ program of 7,000 dwellings. 

However, if no local action is 
taken within one year following 
the creation of the state agency, 
it may transfer its assistance to 
those communities requesting assis- 
tance above that to which they 
are initially entitled under the act. 

State agency aid to non-profit 
housing associations is limited to 
interest-bearing loans up to 95 per 
cent of the development cost. Here, 
again, certain requirements must 
be met, principally: 

1. That the association is organ- 
ized under state law and does not 
intend to operate for profit. 

2. That the association will 
composed primarily of veterans. 

3. That families seeking assis- 
tance are in the moderate income 
bracket and cannot obtain ade- 
quate financing elsewhere. 

4. That membership in the as- 
sociation is not restricted because 
-of race, color, or creed. 

5. That books and records of 
the association are available for 
inspection and audit. 

6. That the proposed develop- 
ment is financially sound. 

7. That the development will 
not be disposed of by the local as- 
sociation without prior approval of 
the State Housing Agency. 


A Mississippi River steamboat 
was stopped in the mouth of a 
tributary stream, owing to a dense 
fog. A passenger inquired of the 
captain the cause of the delay. 

“Can’t see the river,” was his 
laconic reply. 

‘But I can see the stars over- 
head,” the passenger replied- 
sharply. 

“Yes,” came back the captain, 
“but unless the boilers bust, we 
ain’t going that way.” 


Provides for Local 
Control of Project 


Just how would a project be set up under the program speci- 


fied in the California Housing Initiative? The following outline 
of a possible community development shows that while the 
state agency approves programs and assists in financing, the 
actual construction and maintenance is carried on by local non- 
of “‘state socialism’ and “‘bureaucratic control.” 
of “‘state socialism’’ and “‘bureeucratic control.” 

1. The City Council requests the Planning Department, in cooper- 
ation with the local Housing Authority, to make a thorough study 
of the present and long-term housing need. 

2. The study finds that in a city of 100,000 with 30,000 dwellings, 
there are 3,000 families doubled up or living in other than standard 
housing, and 4,000 dwellings which by reason of condition, age or 
location, are or soon will be unfit and unsafe to live in. 

3. It is further found that new homes are being built at the rate 


all their sins. In 1949 the people will have a chance | of 300 per year, most of which sell for $11,500 to $15,000, and a few 
to gauge the value of 1948 promises. Retribution | renting for $80 to $150. 


will quickly follow broken promises, unless... 

Unless the party in power makes it impossible for 
the people to express their will. Here lies the real 
danger of the package of fascist laws capped by 
Taft-Hartley and some form of the Mundt bill. Laws 
like that can kill American democracy and entrench 
the power of the monopolies. 

The cure lies in prevention. The way to prevent 
fascist laws is to keep the men who would pass them 
out of Washington. 

a 


4. On the basis of the above information, it is estimated that 5,000 
of the 7,000 families needing housing are eligible for low-rent housing, 
that is, private enterprise will not be building housing which they 
can afford. 

5. The City Council then requests the local Housing Authority to 
submit a proposal for the first development, which is done, as follows: 


Site—10 acres of clear land 
Development—$4,000 per acre 
Building Cost—150 dwellings at $6,375 each 
($7.50 per sq. ft. for 850 sq. ft.) 
Administration and Planning—$625 per unit 
‘ 
$7.500 per unit. Total $1,125,000 
_6. The above plan is approved by the State Housing Agency. Loan 
is contracted for between the State Housing Agency and the local 
Housing Authority, and is approved by the City Council. In this case, 
the funds are lodhed for a period of 45 years at an interest rate of 
2% %, with a resulting monthly cost of $23.29 per dwelling per month, 
and an average rent as follows: 


Principal and interest on the loan 
Management and Maintenance 


Average Per Month $50,00 


Full economic rents might be set at $37.50 for three rooms, $50,00 


for four rooms, and .$62.50 for five rooms. Today these would be mod- 


erate rents. : 

7. The study of housing need and income in (2) above shows that a 
half of the 7,000 families needing decent housing cannot afford the 
above rents, and that for rents to be about one-fifth of their income, 
the range must be from $20,00 to $62.50. On the basis of income in 
relation to what private enterprise is building, upper income limits 
for eligibility are set at $255.per month, or $2700 per year, for families 


with two or less children, and $275 per month or $3300 ._per year for 
families with three or more children. 


8. For those families we see afford less than — net 2 
annual subsidy is required which averages $5.00 per month per uF 
ae eves Se seeks the auaee enaeine Of basen. So GATS 


| per unit per month taxes .is still three times as much as the vacant 


x 


‘land paid, so that the City tax revenue is 


»demned and removed. 


9. 1,500 applications are received for the 150 dwellings, and appli- 


cants are selected from among ,those with less than maximum income 
according to urgency of housing need, with preference to veterans, 
evictees. from sites of freeways and other civic improvements, the 


homeless, and those frem sub-standard housing which should be cgn- 


a. 


TUESDAY, JULY 6, 1948 


1 GENERAL TEAMSTERS, WAREHOUSE 
aeee AND HELPERS’ UNION 
y LOCAL 890 
Monterey, County 


Main and John Streets 
Salinas, California 
At this writing Brothers Harris and Andrade are attending 
the Western Conference of Teamsters in Bellingham, Wash. 
This is not a plasure trip in any’sense of the imagination, as the 


time they spend there will be taken up from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
each day studying ways and means by which the membership 


Randolph Hits 


GOP Sell-out 
On Anti-Bias Law 


Washington.—Failure of the Re- 
publican Party to end segregation 
in the armed forces was branded 
as a sell-out” by A. Philip Ran- 
dolph. 

Randolph heads both the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
(AFL) and the Committee Against 
Jimcrow in Military Service and 
Training. He said Senate rejection 
of the Langer amendments to the 


will be better served as to wages, hours and working conditions | draft bill was a clear violation of 


and the many issues that will be — 


taken up in our state and federal 
governments will go to make em- 
‘ployment more pleasant and secure 


for our members. 
* de x 


Shook Drivers: Through several | : . P 
{ % ] eas 


and the General Box and West 
Coast Box have arrived at an 
agreement that was accepted by 
those employees: truck drivers $1.45 
per hour, fork lift and combination 
drivers of fork lift and truck $1.50 
per hour, also seniority clause will 
be added to this agreement. 
* * € 


Spieg] Farms expects to start an 


days. This will employ many of 
our members who have been wait- 


ing for this job to start. 
* * Bo 


Remember to register to vote in 
the November election—you may 


|} area will be employed. 


: ; ‘until then, 
extensive run of carrots in a few 


$$ pie as Rimi good faith on the part of the Re- 
pects to start the season immedi- | publican leadership, headed by Sen- 
ately on the onion run; the major- | ator Robert A, Taft (Ohio). 


ity of our members in the Gilroy Randolph Said: “After yester- 

day’s Republican steamroller, Sen- 
: ator Taft’s reputation for integrity 
These seasonal jobs that are/ emerges tarnished in the eyes of 


of your business agent’s time.|this organization Mr, Taft prom- 


| Please call the office if you have |jceg to support any. legislation 


ponies that should be taken | seeking effectively to eliminate this 
| care of. 


= ON discrimination and segregation in 
the armed forces.” 

Produce Drivers: We have not Senator William Langer (R., 
as yet been notified as to the date|;17 p.) introduced a_ series of 
of the NLRB elections for union | amendments to the draft bill aimed 
shop. We will not have any copies | ot ending segregation in the armed 
of the union agreement printed | forces. Although both major parties 
at which time each | nave issued anti-segréegation state- 
member will receive a copy. It is ments, all but one of Langer’s 
much easier now for you drivers | amendments were beaten. The one 
to pay dues, as there is plenty Of| Which passed, ending the polltax 
parking space by the new office at | fo, draftees, was saved by an 11th 
274 East Alisal Street, Salinas. hour fight made by Senator Claude 

mas _ | Pepper (D., Fla.). 

Attend your regular meeting} Randolph said that if the draft 


register at the office of this union. | Wednesday, July 7, at Carpenters’ | 43); pecomes law in its present 
> 


+ # 


Shop stewards’ meetings will be | nas, at 8 p.m. 


held on call; we hope to hold a 
meeting G@ach month. We will try 
to bring out the duties of a stew- 


ard; how to handle grievances, to 


watch your jobs for safety meas- 
ures, and to advise those members 
on each job of the contents of 
working agreements. Our aim is 
to keep each and every one of our 


members of Local 890 informed as , Union voted by a 4 to 1 majority 


to what is going on. 
- ® > s 8 


Raiter Canning Company, Sali- | olution condemned British support 
nas, Fairview and Hollister Can-/| of royalist fascism in Greece, de- 
ning in Hollister will be canning } manded the return of all British 


apricots in a few ys. We have 


_ been advised that the crop is quite 


heavy this year. 
*¥ * * 


Cc. B. Gentry Company, Inc. ex- 


| 


| 


Hall, 422 North Main Street, Sali- form, “Negroes will have no alter- 
native but to pursue vigorously the 
program of civil disobedience and 
to picket Senator Taft’s campaign 
headquarters at the GOP conven- 
tion.” 


Foundry Workers Hit 
British Foreign Policy 


London.—The annual conference 
of the British Foundry Workers’ 


He added that “any civil rights 
plank tossed into the 1948 GOP 
platform after yesterday’s perform- 
ance would be a new lIcw in hypoc- 
risy,” 


Federal Grand Jury 
Lobbyists Indicted 


military missions and troops in| Washington — Failure to regis- 
countries where they don’t belong, | ter under the Federal lobbying act 
and declared that “America will brought indictments from a USS. 
only help uS at the peril of our] prand jury here to four individuals 
independence. and two associations. 


for “a change in the British gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy.” The res- 


Teléphone 3710 , Res. Phone 3263 
HICKS LUMBER COMPANY 


East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


The four men indicted were Sec- 
Ralph W. Moore of the National 
Farm Committee, James E. Mc- 
Donald, Texas agriculture commis- 
sioner, Tom Linde?, Georgia agri- 
culture commissioner, and cotton 
broker Robert M. Harris. 

More describes himself as “the 
farmers’ friend.” He once remark- 


PO eR ae ee, ed to another lobbyist here that he 


Shelf & Heavy Hardware @ Sporting Goods @ China & Glassware 
Sherwin-Williams Paints @ Westinghouse Appliances 


SALINAS DRESSED BEEF CO.., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 


Telephone 4854 P.O. Box 47 Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 


OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 541 SO. MAIN ST., SALINAS | 


CARL A. NASLUND 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
CALENDARS & BOOK MATCHES 
GREETING CARDS @ GIFT ITEMS 
522 RIKER STREET SALINAS PHONE 2-0542 


AMERICAN MEAT MARKET 


Fa 


Groceries - Meats - Poultry - Fruits 
40 East Market St. Phone 6767 


PIA’S BI-RITE 


Serving You Since 1919 Hugo Pia 


THE FINEST IN GROCERIES AND LIQUORS 
Free Delivery Service 


SALINAS 


Salinas 


Fred Pia 


127 MAIN ST. PHONE 3461 


AMERICAN JANITOR AND WINDOW SERVICE 


JANITOR SUPPLIES 


Electric Floor Machines - Towels - Tissues - Deodorants - Sterlizers 
Waxes - Sweeping Compound - Mops Soaps 


237 Central Avenue Salinas Phone 7708 


Thompson Paint Co. 


Wall Paper - Painters’ Supplies _ 
371 Main Street Phone 3985 
Salinas, Calif. 


OLD PLANTATION 


RESTAURANT 


COMPLETE LUNCHES from 75c 
DINNERS from $1.00 


JOHN & PAJARO SALINAS PHONE 4518 


had to fly to Texas to meet the 
payrolls on his ranch. In Novem- 
ber, 1947, he picked up a $3,000 
check for a dinner at the May- 
flower Hotel for 200 Congressmen 
and nearly 100 other’ guests. 
Nevertheless, he did not see fit to 
register as a lobbyist. After the in- 
dictment was brought in he said, 
“Clinton Anderson (former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture) is back of it.” 


SEARLE ELECTRIC CO. 


Guaranteed Repairs 
on all makes of Radios, 
Appliances - Refrigerators 
PHILCO @ RCA @ GE 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Complete Selection of 
Phonograph Records 


JOHNSON RADIO 
& ELECTRONIC 


Service Dept., 207 Salinas St. 
PHONE 6459 
Sales Rooms 


412 MAIN STREET 


Of Satisfied 

| Patrons 
Throughout | 
Our Surrounding 
Communities 


Cd 

cas 
Special herb pre- 
pared for each 


£ 


E. Burton. | 


Medical center providing free care for 30,000 New Yerk AFL hotel 
workers will be housed in this 5-story building purthased by the Hotel 
Association-of New York and the New Hotel Trades Council. 


DEWEY NO HERO 


the GOP convention delegates who picked him as their choice 
for the White House, but to thousands of employees who work 
for the state he governs, he’s just a union-hating boss. 

By adroit ,double-talk and zealous fence-straddling, Dewey ; 
has tried to pass himself off as a friend of labor. His masquer- 


ade doesn’t work in his own*backyard, however. 

For years now? Vice-Presideny, |. ee 
Dorothy Allen of the New York! housing and rent relief tried to 
District United Public Workers has!see the governor to protest the 
tried to conduct negotiations with | lack of housing provisions in the 
Dewey or his budget director, John | gate budget. 

Dewey’s answer was a summons 

“To date, both have flatly re-!to several hundred state troopers 
fused to meet with union repre-| who, armed with sidearms and 
sentatives,” she said June 25, “al- | clubs, ringed the capitol and barred 
though Dewey meets with the com-| the petitioners from entering the 
pany union, the Civil Service Em- | governor’s chambers. 
ployees Association.” In the campaign to raise New 

At.a dinner sponsored by the | York’s subway fare from 5 cents to 
“company” union, Dewey enthusi-!10 cents, Dewey played his usual] 


astically indorsed a statement of an 
official terming ‘‘labor unions un- 


'necessary in the state service.” 


“You may have noticed,” Dewey’ 
declared at the time, “each year | 
I have conferred with employees | 
of the State of New York as rep- 
resented by their duly chosen! 
representatives—and only with: 


role against labor’s interests. His 
GOP-dominated legislature reject- 
ed Mayor William O’Dwyer’s so- 
called package proposal which 
would have allowed the city to 
raise real estate taxes rather than 
the fare. 

True to his policy of straddling 
issues, Dewey never said a word 


them.”’ The “duly chosen represen- | about the Taft-Hartley law during 
tatives,”’ Miss Allen pointed out, | the heated campaign prior to its 


| Mental Hygiene where 


are company union officials. 

Dewey’s refusal to meet with the | 
UPW violates a law passed during | 
the administration of Herbert Leh- 
man (D) which required the State 
government to “meet with repre-,| 
sentatives of the employees’ own | 
choosing,” Miss Allen said. 

Under Dewey’s anti-union ad- 
ministration workers’ grievances go 
almost completely unsettled, she 
obferved, citing the Department of 
in four 
years only one grievance has been 
settled. 

A monument to the GOP gov- 
ernor’s anti-labor record is the! 
Condon-Wadlin Act banning strikes 
by public employees. The state; 
AFL called it a “suppressive and 
vindictive” law. The state CIO as- 
sailed the Dewey-controlled legisla- 
ture that passed the law as “the 
most destructive, callous, anti- 
democratic, anti-labor legislature 
since the end of World War I.” 

When 1,000 teachers descended 
on Albany last year to demand pay | 
boosts, Dewey refused to meet with | 
them. Four days later hundreds of 
veterans and other citizens seeking 


| 


up to the opening of the GOP con- 
vention in Philadelphia June 21. 
Then he went on record with a 
blank-check indorsement of the ac- 
complishments of the 80th Con- 
gress, including Taft-Hartley. 

Had enough? 


Italian Labor Split 


Rom.—Sponsored by the right- 
wing Italian government, a minor- 


|ity group within the Italian Gen- 
| eral Confederation of Labor (CGI 


L) has formed a potential seces- 
sionist faction, the Alliance for 
Trade Union Unity & Indepen- 
dence. The Alliance consists of 
some members of Prime Minister 
De Gaspari’s christian Democratic 
party and the split-off Socialist 
body headed by Giuseppe Saragat. 
Spokesmen of the new group said 
their aim was “to remove politics 
from the unions.” But Giuseppe 
Rapelli, a Christian Democratic la- 
bor leader who has stuck with the 
CGIL, said it had “all the aspects 
of a political faction” itself. 


Peace Surplus | 


ae 


eral, do you get unemployment compensation between 


| passage. ‘He kept that silence right a 


' 


| 


Wants Lower 
Living Standard 


Washington. — The big corpora- 
tions are now engaged in a con- 
certed effort to prevent American 
workers from bargaining for wage 
raises to offset the drop in real 
wages sittce the war’s end, says 
the June Economic Outlook. 

Stating. that’the workers since 
1944 Kaveusiken a 15.7 per cent 
cut in‘reak*wages, the Outlook 
asks:/“Should ‘the men, women and 
children who: have begun eating 
fresh fruit* and ‘vegetables, milk 
and meat g@,back ,to a diet of 
cornbread,.and: peas? The NAM, 
the @hamber ,of Commerce and 
other organizations in the big busi- 
ness propaganda give say ‘Yes.’” 

The Outlook ‘notes that the drop 
in real inceme has not been ac- 
companijed Py, great collapse in 
employment as in previous periods 
because of special postwar factors. 
“At present,” it warns, “we are 
kept going by the European Recov- 


| 


ery Program (Marshall plan) and | 


a preparedness program. 

“But the removal of these arti- 
ficial props would mean the falling 
off of real earnings and result as 
before in depression. . 
needed in America to sustain full 
employment and full production 
under normal conditions is the 
maintenance of a nigh consump- 
tion level economy not bolstered 
by such temporary props as ERP 
and the preparedness program.” 

The Outlook contrasted the 106 
per cent rise in cash wages for 
workers between 1939 and 1946 
with the 342 per cent boost in 
profits of the corporations. In those 
years, it showed, the wage share 
of the national income went from 
65.3 per cent down to 61.5 per cent, 


. . What is | 


while the profit share rose from 


8.9 per cent to 13.8 per cent. 
But big business, it said, does 
not talk about that. 


Seek Hawaii Wage Cut 


Honolulu.—Seven major Hawaii- 
an sugar plantations have de- 
manded that their workers, or- 
ganized in Local 142, Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion accept wage cuts to meet the 
decline in sugar prices. The ILWU, 
which organized 21,000 sugar work- 
ers after the big sugar Strike of 
1945, ‘has condemned the demand 
as a device to break the union 
and destroy the pattern of indus- 


time. Contracts in the sugar in- 
dustry expire Aug. 31, Negotiations 


|for new contracts began early in 


| 
aie 


July. 


GOODFRIEND'S 


Telephone 5506 


Diamonds, Watches and 
Silverware, Watch Repairing 


218 Main St., Salinas, Cal. 


JEWELERS 
Leading Jewelers Since 1919 


“The Store With the 
Street Clock” 


¢ * 


For Modern, High Quality 

PLUMBING & HEATING 

APPLIANCES 
COME TO 


LARSENS 


Plumbing & Heating 
Appliances 


Guarantéed, Quick . Repairs 
is On. All Makes 


‘PHONE 5574 
oz #. ALISAL STAEET 


biti Ad 


VF 


DRUGS 


Dial 3951 
633 E. Alisal St. 
Salinas, Calif. 


|trywide bargaining won at that | 


| 


LEIDIE 


© LIQUOR 
© WINES 
© BEER 
© VEGETABLES 
© GROCERIES 


© FRUITS 


: 4 
"FLOWERS 2¢: DISTINCTION 
ag 


Phone 4881 


WE GIVE GREEN STAMPS 


422 Salinas St., Salinas 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


CUT RATE DRUGS 
Lowest Everyday Prices 
Two Stores: 

UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
BUILDING and 
238 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


Ride in Style and 


AERBERT 
Diamonds 
Jewelry 


Costume Jewelry 
Silverware 


Easy Credit 
Terms 


Expert Watch 
Repairing 


JEWELER 


260 Main Street 
Salinas, Calif. 


truve & Laporte 
Funeral Home 


All Caskets with Union Label 
Friendly Service with 
Proper Facilities 


elephone Salinas 6520 
or Salinas 6817 


41 West San Luis 
At Lincoln Avenue, Salinas 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


231 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


VALLEY | 
LIQUORS 
: A 8 


Selection of 

Popular 

oe Brands 

@®BEER 

@WINES 
®LIOQUORS 
a Phone 6369 
554E. Market SALINAS 


WE‘ DELIVER 


Comfort — Call 


Yellow Cab 


SERVICE 


Prompt and Courteous 
24 hour Ambulance Service 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 7337 
SALINAS 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


Harry A. Ekelin 


General Contractor 
and Builder 


Residential 
Commercial 
and Remodeling 


386 TOWT ST. 
Salinas Phone 8719 


RUPTURED? 


Dobbs Truss - Bulbless, Beltless, 
Strapless. 

For men, women and children. No 
matter what kind of appliance yeu 
now wear, you owe it to yourself 
to see this major advancement in 
truss design and hernia contrel. 
Free demonstration. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Single $12.50 Double $17.50 
Exclusive local representative 
DR. J. H. WYNKOOP, D. C. 
X-Ray Examinations 
308 Main St., Salinas Phone 7783 


TEXHOMA CAB CO 


BTANDS IN SALI 


AS and EF 


rT ALISAL 


Window Shades 
Linoleum — Carpets — Rugs 


DO YOUR HOME A FAVOR... 
Furnish it with the Best, from 


EARL ALBERTSON 


PAGE FOUR 


Printers Settle Job ARLET 
Scale Controversy Tila 
In Chicago Area - 


_ Chicago—Settlement of the lock- 
out of nearly 2,000 members of the 
International Typographical Union | 
(AFL) from Chicago’s commercial 
printing shops ensued here after 
the Franklin Printing Asiecinion 4 
representing commercial employ- 


ers, offered a weekly pay raise of 
$11.89. 


Printers voted to accept the of- 
fer June 26. The increase affects | 
3,500 prinetrs employed in the 400 
shops of the association members. 
Some 2,500 of these had been 
locked out from 48 shops since 
early March. The new scale will 
be $92 weekly on day shifts, $97.08 
for night work. The contract runs 
for 18 months. 

ITU officials refused to forecast : 
similar action in the Chicago ITU 
strike against the city’s six major 
dailies, which began last Novem- 
ber. Printers currently are study- 
ing an employer “clarification” of 
their “final offer.” 


{ 

In 1720 N. Y. had thirteen silver- | 

smith$ four ‘watchmakers, two 
goldsmiths and one jeweler. 


CAHOON | 


Lovley Ann Miller, 
the new Irving Berlin 
Easter Parade, inspects her appear- 
ance. Like what she sees? 


Mirse Glak in Aid 


Dewey Campaign 


Philadelphia.—Both the Republi- 
can 1948 platform adopted at the 
national convention here and Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey as presi- 
dential candidate are satisfactory 
to him, Senator Wayne Morse (R., 
| Ore.) declared. 

Morse, often called the most lib- 
|eral prominent Republican, said: 
i“We can go to the country with 


ON 


: | 
TRANSFER AND 


STORAGE 


B AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA: 
F MOTOR EXPRESS 


Local and Statewide 
Moving Service 


140 CALIFORNIA 
PHONE SALINAS 5505 


CLEANERS 


Cleaning—Pressing 
Dyeing—Alterations 


PHONE 5221 


951 Del Monte 
Monterey 


AP |. b TH UNION LABEL 


BESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSGSSOSGGSS  SSSSSSOSSSSO SOS SOSA. 


NATIONAL DOLLAR STORE 


AN’ AMERICAN-CHINESE INSTITUTION FEATURING AMERICAN ¢ 
MADE MERCHANDISE ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY. 


266 ALVARADO MONTEREY 
BREESESSOSSSSSOOSSSESSSSSESESSESESES SIGOPS SS SEG SPSS 


SKOCPOL BROS. 


AUTO SUPPLIES & HARDWARE 


244 ALVARADO STREET MONTEREY, CALIF. 
PHONE 3755 @ IF NO ANSWER CALL 8740 


THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mer. 


SINCERE FUNERAL SERVICE SINCE 1891 


East Alisal at Pajaro Phone 3236 Salinas, Calif. 


| publican Party.” 

but not in a walk,” Morse said: “I 
again, reserving to myself that in- 
| tellectual honesty to express any 


differences I may have with any 


candidate on any specific issue.” 


"seaman tect riuaaaet aa TIS 


IF CHIROPRACTIC 


were as insignificant as some men would have you 
believe, then there wouldn’t be any chiropractors 
here today — after more than 50 years, successful 
application of its accurate healing principles. If 
on the other hand, chiropractic wereea “cure-all” 
then all other professions in the healing arts would 
have to close shop. ‘ 


Reasonable chiropractic has won its place in the 
sun, and_ regardless of any prejudiced idea you may 
have, it will pay you to have a talk with 


DR. W. A. MARSH, Chiropractor 


549 E. Alisal Salinas Phone 5919 


LET HIM HELP YOU 
Hours: 9-5 Monday—Sat. and by Appointment 
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PACIFIC GROVE 


FEATURING 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


@ LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 
® DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
@ BEDROOM FURNITURE 


and APPLIANCES on the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS 


om 
_— 
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“FURNITURE STORES 


: 480 LIGHTHOUSE AVENUE 
_ Phone 8200 Pacific Grove 


featured in | 
musical | 


|that platform. It does the best I! 
think could be done in reconciling | 
| the divergent views within the Re- | 
Predicting that “Dewey will win, 


campaigned for Dewey in 1944 and | 
I shall be glad to campaign for him | 


position taken by either Republican | 


BIG MONEY 
DOMINATES GOP 
CONVENTION 


Philadelphia.— The Voice of 
America radio program may tell 
foreign listeners that a major party 
convention is democracy in action, 
but thousands of ordinary Ameri- 
cans who see the shew, will swear 
1 it is not so, i 
The Republican national .conven- 


= tion held here had the,outward ap- 


| pearance of a,circuss:-But under- 
neath it was a cynical scramble for 
power making a meekery of de- 
| mocracy. 5" 
The circus, of course, is for the 
| benefit of the rank-and-file dele- 
/gates, small-time, politicians and 
| their wives and a few. substantial 
citizens of local commynities whose 
i'name on the primary; ticket helps 
| carry along the rest, of the organ- 
|ization. Given a free trip to a 
'national convention, the delegate 
is overwhelmed with,,solicitous at- 
tention. - 
Dewey girls give .him- free coca- 
cola and cigarettes. Stassen head- 
quarters offers him midwestern 
,cheese and crackers along with 
| free beer. Taft boys sing to him. 
They all give him buttons to wear. 
| He is offered television shows, sky- 
| writing for his candidate, a chance 
| to shake hands with five men billed 
as “the next president of the U.S.” 
| At convention hall he gets in 30- 
minute snake dances and is en- 
| couraged to shout himself hoarse. 

After the preliminary sparring 
among both serious candidates and 
those who never had a real chance, 
state delegation bosses swing their 
groups to one or another of the 
big names. Their price is promise 
of patronage and position with the 
new administration in Washington. 
| Their hold over the little delegates 
|is the threat of ouster from state 
and city political jobs. Most little 
delegates do as they are told when 
the chips are down. 

Meanwhile, the real convention 
has been going on in downtown ho- 
tels or in the homes of well-to-do 
men and topflight politicos who 
really run the Republican Party. 
From these meetings the little del- 
'egate is barred. 

For example, when the GOP 
convention opened most of the 
leading candidates were present at 
a “purely social” gathering at the 
| estate of M. W. Clement, who just 
| happens to be president of the 


‘| Pennsylvania Railroad. When Sen- 


lator Edward Martin of Pennsyl- 
vania decided to throw his forces 
| in with New York Governor Thom- 
as E. Dewey, he conferred secretly 
with the New Yorker in the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel. Then he an- 
nounced his decision to the dele- 
| gates and the public. 

Pennsylvania Governor James 
Duff, joined by other professional 
politicians in the state delegation, 
attacked Martin for his pro-Dewey 
| stand, and plumped for Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio. Pulling 
the strings behind Duff was the 
most powerful delegate of the 
| group, Joseph N, Pew, Jr., of the 
Sun Oil Company. It was at the 
apartment of a Pew henchman a 
few hours later that Duff, Stassen, 
Taft and Governor Kim Sigler of 
Michigan got together to plan a 
stop-Dewey, strategy. 

Most big businessmen and bank- 
ers who attended the convention or 
| watched it from a distance felt 
that the resulting ticket would in 
any case be safe for their interests. 
When all the hoopla was over they 
got such a ticket. They also got a 
platform’ designed to catch votes, 
but not committing them to any 
serious program for the benefit of 
the American people. 

They had given the small-fry del- 
egates and visitors lots of oratory, 
a full dose of patriotism and as- 
surances that the grand old party 
would stand firm against Truman, 
Wallace, Moscow, the reds, and 
reckless spendirig of the people’s 
money. 

But they had also given rank- 
and-file Americans another lesson 
that the big boys had selected their 
own man, whom they will permit 
the people to elect next fall. 


Sue Employer for 


Separate Settlement 


Chicago.—The Chicago: Foundry- 
men’s Association is trying to make 
it hard for an employer: to settle 
with a union. ns 

This became evident. when the 
association filed suit here for $300,- 
000 damages, charging the Delta- 
Star Electric Company; a member, 
had negotiated a strike settlement 
with the AFL molders and founday 
workers and thus; forced other 
members to grant,a-higher raise. 

The union’s 5,000 members 
struck against the association from 
May 1 to 24, shutting down 74 
foundries. The association charged 
that Delta-Star made,,a 13-cents- 
an-hour settlement with, the union 
May 3 in violation of an agree- 
ment to abide by association nego- 
tiations. CALs 

The entployers’, outfit had made 
a pre-strike offer of 10 cents an 
hour but was forced to grant 4 12- 
cent increase after the Delta-Star 
action. Delta-Star has notified the 
association of its intention to with- 
draw. rc 


The first authentic strixe took 
place in America in 1786, six years 
before the organization of the first 
permanent American trade union, 
by the journeymen printers of 
Philadelphia, 
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STATE LAW VS. FEDERAL LAW 


By JACK ABBOTT 
The general counsel for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Mr. 
Denham, and the board’s chair- 
man, Mr. Herzog, are presently de- 
bating (in a nice friendly way, of 
course) how much territory the 
board should take over. Denham 
wants practically everything, while 
Herzog stops somewhat short of 

the corner grocery store. ® 
It would seem to the unsuspect- 
ing onlooker that Denham, as a 
federal officer, would prefer to fol- 


low the federal law rather than the | 


state law. But that is not the fact 
and it took the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court to point out how 
wrong Denham can be. 


The New Hampshire legislature | 
had passed a law called the Wiley | 
Act whieh prohibits the union shop | 


unless two-thirds of the employees 
in the unit vote for it. The Taft- 


Hartley law has a similar provisions 


but requires only a majority vote. 

Shortly after the T-H Act be- 
came law Denham was asked to 
decide what unions with member- 
ship in New Hampshire must do if 
they want the union shop. Must 
they secure a two-thirds majority 
as the state law requires, or must 
they get a simple majority? 

Denham ruled that since the 
New Hampshire requirement was 
more strict, the state law would 
take preference. ‘Naturally. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL) sued in the state 
court for a declaratory judgment 


than the state requirement applied. 
|The State Supreme Court agreed 
with the union and found that only 


| accordance with the T-H law, since 


|only where union shop contracts 
tare absolutely prohibited. 
| The New Hampshire precedent 


| will be important in other states | 


| with laws which try to go Taft- 
Hartley one better. 

| of e * 

| EMPLOYERS AND BOYCOTTS 
In another case involving the 
| Teamsters, an NLRB trial exam- 
|iner, C. W. Whittemore, also ruled 
against a Denham position, holding 
| that the union’s demand upon an 
employer that he cease doing busi- 


is not necessarily a secondary boy- 
cott. 
The dispute arose out of an ar- 


|Express Company leased some 
trucks to the Middle Atlantic 
Transportation Company. While 
Conway often picked the drivers, 
|Middle Atlantic paid them, the 
| amount of the wages later being 


‘refunded by Conway. When Con- 


| way violated a union shop agree- 


ment with the union a strike was | 


called. 

The union demanded that Middle 
Atlantic cease doing business with 
Conway, and that company’s super- 
intendent instruct his drivers not 
to pick up from Conway. Denham 
stepped in and obtained an injunc- 


|a simple majority is required, in| 


ithe state law would be followed | 


ness with a non-union employer | 


rangement by which the Conway | 


the hearing before the trial exam- 
iner was held. 

To come under the ban of the 
T-H law, the trial examiner found 
that the union would have to bring 
pressure on the employees of the 
union employer to prevent them 
from handling the work of the 
non-union employer. But bringing 
pressure against the employer per- 
isonally is permissible. 

* a s 
| MOVING EXPENSES PAID 

Where an employer moves his 
|plant to another town to avoid 
|signing a contract with the union, 
| what is the remedy? 

The NLRB answered this often- 
asked question in the recently de- 
cided Howard Rome case where 
the United Rubber Workers had 
won an election and where the em- 


in the midst of contract ‘negotia- 
tions. 

The board declared that not only 
must Rome offer reinstatement to 
all the union workers and pay 
them back. pay for time lost, 
amounting to more than two 
years, but he must also pay the 
moving expenses of all workers 
willing to move to the town where 
‘the plant is presently located. 

The employer manufactures the 
“Ditzy,” a toy animal] in which, ac- 
cording to the legal language of 
the decision, “grotesque variations 
in posture may be produced by 
manipulations of a diaphram.” 

Sounds more like a politician at 


holding that the federal rather | tion against the union, after which | a convention. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE GREEK CHILDREN? 


By ISRAEL EPSTEIN 

ONE charge made against Greek 
guerrillas by the Athens royalist 
regime which has tried for three 
years to exterminate them with 
British and U.S. aid, says they have 
torn thousands) of Greek children 
from. their parents to be sent 
abroad. There, the story goes, the 
kids are re-educated into little 
Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, Czechs and 
Poles, which somehow benefits in- 
ternational communism. 

This charge is rather shaky even 
on its face. Guerrillas who don’t 
own any large cities or sources of 
supply cannot survive in a land of 
scattered villages without the sym- 
pathy of.the people. Guerrillas who 
have fought successfully against 
admittedly superior military forces, 
first Germans, then western-equip- 
ped Greeks, must certainly havea 
good deal of such sympathy—which 
is not gained by kidnapping young- 
sters. Nonetheless, children touch 
the hearts of all kind people, and 
the U. S. press and government 
have taken up the tale to make it 
easier to sell Truman doctrine “aid 
to Greece.” 

Explanations by tie Greek guer- 
rillas were uniformly ignored in 
American papers, since the Greek 
guerrillas had previously been la- 
belled Communists and we are 
taught not to believe Communists. 
For the record, the Greek guerril- 
las said they sent children for 
shelter to neighboring countries 
with their parents’ approval, t 
avoid child casualties in the civil 
war. Moreover, they declared, all 


groups of children were accom-_ 


panied by a few chosen mothers, 
and wherever they went they were 
educated as Greeks. 

On June 12, Homer Bigart, New 
York Herald Tribune correspondent 
in Greece, went to Yugoslavia to 
examine Greek children’s camps 
there. He saw 300 in schools _ 
dormitories maintained by the Yu- 


i a special sanatorium. “in both 

places,” Bigart wrote to nis paper, 
the kids “looked well fed and heal- 
thy.” The charge that they had 
been kidnapped “was indignantly 
denied by Red Cross officials and 
Greek adults who had shepherded 
the children across the frontier.” 
Care of the children was “in the 
hands of older Greek girls and 
women,” many of whom were their 
mothers, 

As for education, Bigart said 
“children’s readers in the Greek 
language are being printed.” Greek 
teachers with experience at home 
| were starting classes. Yugoslavs 
| working in the camp laughed 
heartily when told of Athens 
charges that the children were 
being taught to be “Communjsts 
and savages.” They said: ‘That’s 


language and these children are a 
little too young for lectures on 
Marxism. 

Bigart satisfied himself that the 
children were as Greek as ever, 
only fatter. “I remembered seeing 
children in northern Greece walk 
with’ bare, spindly legs through 
‘snow,” he wrote, emphasizing the 
contrast. 

COLD WAR GOES ON 

If this were all, one could only 
rejoice that a particularly unpleas- 
ant bit of “cold war’ propaganda 
was now exposed. Unfortunately it 
is not all. On June, 21, nine days 

fter Bigart’s eyewitness reports, 
ger accepted without question, all 
the previous charges that children 
the’ New York Times featured a 
display -headed “Abductions by 
Greek Rebels,” which repeated all 
the old tales and was spread over 
‘nine columns of the paper. The 
source quoted by Times correspon- 
dent C. L. Sulzberger, who wrote 
from Athens, was Queen Frederika 
of Greece, a German of knowh 
Nazi sympathies. 


silly. None of -us knows the Greek 


were being seized forcibly, that 
they were being robbed of their 
language, etc. Queen Frederika 
“because of the kidnappings and 
general dislocations in the country 
last year made herself head of all 


explained. She was also asking for 
money, and nine columns of publi- 
city in the N. Y. Times is a lot of 
publicity—which child victims of 
fascism seldom get in that great 
U.S. newspaper. 

Speaking of kidnapping, Sulzber- 
ger said that some children in the 
Queen’s camp had parents in the 
guerrilla armies from which they 
had been “saved.” 

Food supplied to the children 
cost 80 cents a day for each. They 
seemed better off than homeless 
children in the country at large, 
but regrettably the women in 
charge of them told lies—which 
they themselves possibly believed. 
“If only we could bring back their 
kidnapped brothers and sisters 
from the north,” one of them said. 
The Times printed this remark as 
the punch-line of its story, despite 
Bigart’s previous evidence, 

The cold war for “democracy” 
isn’t exactly cold in some places 
where shooting is being done, and 
Greece is one of those places. But 
as fought in the columns of some 
U.S. papers, it’s dirty all over. 


Dictionary for Bosses 


Government Interference; Wag- 
ner Act, price control, excess 
profits taxes, anti-lynch laws. 

True Statesmanship: Where the 
government guarantees profits 
through federal tax rebates. 

Communistic: Anything that 
might lower profits. 

Initiative: Voluntary unpaid 
overtime. * 

Unrealistic: Anything that can’t 
be paid for out of the workers’ 


goslav Red Cross, and 100 others! The Queen recited, and Sulzber-|hides, 
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ployer moved his plant overnight I 


aid to Greek children,” Salzberger | 


| Political League 


Hears Candidates 


MINUTES 


OF MEETING HELD JUNE 25 
IN SALINAS 


Meeting was called to order by 
vice-chairman Carl Lara in the 
absence of Chairman Pete Andrade. 
Secretary Moreau, Segt.-at-Arms 
Miller present; Treasurer Ambur- 
gey absent. : 


Delegates to political committee 
present from Teamsters 890, Paint- 
ers 1104, Electricians 243, Laborers 
272, Culinary 467, Bartenders 545, 
Bartenders and Culinary 483, Car- 
penters 925, Sheetmetal 304, Pdint- 
ers 272, Teachers 457, Typographi- 
cal 759, Other delegates to Salinas 
Council present. 


Regular order oi business was 
set aside to hear Van Kennedy of 
the University of California speak 
on the industrial relations insti- 
tutes held by the University and 
sponsored by the state AFL, week- 
end and weekly series and par- 
ticularly the week session at Asi- 
lomar July 5 to July 11. For those 
who do not wish to stay at Asilo- 
mar, the classes and two meals will 
cost only $15. Bro. Kenyon men- 
tioned that the institute which he 
attended in Berkeley was very 
profiable and stimulating, that it 
gave a wider view of the labor 
movement and what to expect to- 
morrow. 

Minutes of the last” meeting were 
read and approved. A $10 check 
from the Typos 759 was received. 
$25 is coming from the Roofers, It 
was urged that donations from the 
locals be continued. 

Cole Weston, candidate for Con- 
gress against Bramblett, spoke 
about Bramblett’s anti-labor rec- 


ord in the 80th Congress and his | 
stand for repeal of the Taft-Hart- | 


ley Law, a dollar minimum wage, 
price controls, etc. Preston Tuttle, 
IPP campaign manager, spoke for 
Dr. Everett Cunningham, running 
against Weybrett. 

Moved (Harter), seconded (Fos- 
ter) that this committee endorse 
Weston and Cunningham, not only 
on the basis of these speeches but 
on the basis of our knowledge of 
the incumbents, and that we re- 
double our former campaign work. 

Moved (Clark), seconded (Win- 
ters) to table until a majority of 
the committee is present. Check 
of minutes showed meetings with 
as few as seven locals represented 
and as few as eight present. 

Long discussion followed. Bro. 
Rice said that the newly elected 
Democratic county committees 


might initiate a write-in for which j 


Thor Krogh of Monterey might be 
available as a candidate and urged 
working with the Democratic 
party. Bro. Harter said this would 
split the progressive voie. Bro. 
Fenchel] pointed out non-partisan 
basis of the committee and urged 
endorsement on the basis of can- 
didates and issues rather than po- 
litical parties. Bro. Winters said 
that a presidential nominee other 
than Truman might strengthen the 
Democrats. Bro. Foster, stressed 
the need for labor-progressive unity 
on essential issues and the strong 
anti-labor legislation planned for 
the next sesion of the state legis- 
lature. Bro. Harter spoke in favor 
of decisive and prompt action on 
the campaign rather than delay 
and splitting into factions. Bro. 
Kenyon commented on what a 
good candidate "Thor Krogh would 
make. Sister Moreau agreed but 
said that in running against Wes- 
ton, who has organized consider- 
able labor and Democratic and pro- 
gressive Republican support, his 
entrance into this campaign would 
put Bramblett back in Congress. 
Bro. Rice said minimum cost of 
write-in would be $30,000. 

Moved (Rice), seconded 
ters) to table, lost. 

Motion to table until majority 
present, lost. 

Motion to endorse Weston and 
Cunningham, carried. 

Secretary distributed samples of 
cards to be filled out by unions, 
one for each member to be pre- 
cincted and used in turning out the 
vote. Bro. Lara offered.use of his 
postcard mimeograph. The 3x5 
index cards should be used for uni- 
formity. : 

Communication from California 
League for Political Education 
signed by Secretary Haggerty ask- 
ing for two delegates from each 
political committee and eaeh coun- 
cil to a state-wide conference on 
August 5 at San Francisco Was 
approved. 

Meeting adjourned until July 9 
at 7 p.m. in Salinas, before regular 
Council meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET MOREAU, 
Secretary. 


(Win- 


SENSE—Something a horse pos- ; 
‘sesses that keeps him from betting 


on people. 
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New York ITU 
Talks Bog Down 


New York.—President Woodruff 
Randolph of the International Ty- 
pographical Union (AFL) has been 
asked to step into a new impasse 
which has developed here in con- 
tract negotiations between ITU Lo- 
cal 6 and the New York Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Local 6 President Laurence H. 
Victory informed the international 
office at Indianapolis of the dead- 


| lock and said Randolph would take 
over. Cause of the deadlock was’ 


the publishers’ refusal to meet the 
union’s demands for jurisdiction 
over varitype and other new ma- 
chines performing the typesetting 
function. 

The jurisdiction issue brought a 
deadlock in negotiations last April 
when Randolph refused to approve 
a tentative contract agreed to by 
Local 6 because it failed to grant 
such jurisdiction. Victory said a 
number of other issues also re- 
mained unsettled. “We didn’t even 
get to the subject of wages,” he 
pointed out. 


| AFL Dixie Drive 


Makes Progress ' 


Atlanta (LPA)—Southern work- 
ers continue their march into trade 
union ranks. Even white collar 
workers in the heart of the tra- 
ditionally anti-union territory are 
catching on. The Office Employees 
International Union (AFL) won a 
12-cent increase for Greyhound 
Bus Line clerks in Jacksonville, 
Fla., alte last month. A large gov- 
ernment airfield near Macon, Ga., 
has recently been organized by the 


, American Federation of Govern- 


ment Employees. 


way Employees in Asheville, N.C., 
won NLRB collective bargaining 
elections. 

Meanwhile, in Gastonia, N.C., 
| scéne of bitter industrial strife in 
| the 1930s, the North Carolina State 
| Textile Council, part of the United 
Textile Workers (AFL), prepared 
for a campaign to secure a 15-cent 
wage increase for its 10,000 mem- 
bers. 
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The Mechanics’ Union of Phil- 
adelphia arose out of the 10-hour 
movement which spread like wild- 
fire through labor’s ranks during 
the decade 1825-1835. 
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Watson & Dow 
Phone 3348 


ORDWAY 
PHARMACY 


| ' $98 ALVARADO ST. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 


| ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


434 ALVARADO 


A. R. Bergquist 


State Theatre Bldg. Ph. 5332 
421 Alvarad o St., Monterey 


NATURALIZER SHOES 
FOR WOMEN 


ROBLEE and ARCH 


PRESERVER SHOES 
FOR MEN 


BUSTER BROWN and 
LITTLE YANKEE 


| SHOES 
FOR CHILDREN 


The 


Revi ABLE 


\| Shoes - Bags - Hosiery 


262 Main St. Ph. 3595 


M. J. MURPHY, Inc. 
Building Material 
General Contracting 


Phone Carmel 154 


Phone Monterey 319! 


Yard: San Carlos between Ocean and Seventh 
Office: Ninth and Monte Verde 
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AFL Carpenters and Street Rail-. 
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